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The Te.aperance Work in Public Schools. 
WM. B. SPOONER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Written for the National Temperance Convention in Chicago, June 1-3, 1875.] 

HE importance of training the young in the principles 
| of total abstinence has been fully discussed in papers 
already printed in the proceedings of previous National Tem- 
perance Conventions. The necessity and great value of this 
branch of the work are so universally recognized that it need 
not be enlarged upon. The more practical question now is — 
how to do it ? 

As an answer, I will briefly describe some of the methods 
adopted by temperance organizations in Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance claims to have been the 
first temperance organization in this country that entered 
upon the work of addressing and pledging the public schools. 
During the last year its agents addressed 657 schools, and du- 
ring the years it has been engaged in this work addresses 
have been made in 3,115 schools. The society, in its last re- 
port, says that enlarged efforts will be made and more effi- 
cient measures adopted to carry on this work. 

The Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, which has 
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been in existence a little more than four years, has made this 
work a specialty, and is now carrying it forward with great 
vigor and enterprise. The best explanation of its comprehen- 
sive system will be found in its last annual report. 

The general agent forwards a circular to the Board or 
School Committee in charge of the public schools in the sev- 
eral cities and towns of the Commonwealth. soliciting per- 
mission to visit the schools under their care, and in a brief 
address to present the principles of total abstinence: the sub- 
ject to be so presented that the attention of the pupils shall 
be secured to consider the magnitude of the evil of intempe- 
rance, and that its only remedy for the individual is total ab- 
stinence from the use, as a beverage, of intoxicating drinks. 
After the address, the pledge is left with the teacher for the 
signature of the pupils, provided the consent of the parents 
or guardians can be obtained. The pledge, with the names 
attached, is then forwarded to our rooms. Each pupil sign- 
ing the pledge receives a certificate, with the names of the 
teacher and general agent attached. During the past year 
410 public schools have been addressed, with an attendance 
of about 16,000 pupils, seventy per cent of whom have signed 
the pledge. 

The number of public schools which the agents of the 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society have visited during 
four years has been 2,203; the number of scholars addressed, 
110,150; the number who have signed the pledge, 66,000. 

Another feature in the public school work has been the 
offering and awarding of prizes for best compositions in high 
and grammar schools — subject: “The Evil of Intemperance, 
and the Remedy.” Four prizes were offered, of from $2 to 
$10 for each town or city accepting the same. Of these 91 
committees accepted. Thirty-five prizes have been awarded 
in high schools, sixty-four in grammar schools, and numerous 
gratuities where the conditions of the offer were not strictly 
complied with. The Rev. Asa Bullard, whose labors among 
Sunday school children have given him a wide experience 
and thorough personal knowledge, as one of the committee 
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chosen to examine the essays, thus speaks of the prize com- 
positions : 


“The Committees in about a hundred towns approved the offer, 
and from twenty-five to a hundred and sixty compositions, or an ave- 
rage of fifty, were written in eachtown. From these the several Com- 
mittees selected the best five from each high school, and the best nine 
from the grammar schools of each town, from which the Committee 
chosen by the Society selected those for the prizes. 

“This plan is, in some respects, one of the most important ever 
adopted in connection with the interests of temperance. It is begin- 
ning at the right place with the young. All these five thousand chil- 
dren and youth who have written on the subject have committed 
themselves to the cause. The very effort they have made to describe 
and illustrate the evils of intemperance and to point out the remedy, 
has impressed them as no temperance lecture could have done. 

“The amount of reading on the subject has been truly wonderful. 
All the books on the subject in the Sabbath-school and public libraries 
have been sought for, and messages have been sent to the city for works 
on temperance and intemperance. There has been much conversation 
in the family, and all the knowledge of parents and older brothers and 
sisters and friends has been laid under contribution to aid in this work. 
This has awakened new interest on the subject in these families, and 
especially in those in which prizes have been obtained. <A prize of $10 
was obtained in one instance by the daughter of an intemperate father. 
All the members of these schools have also had their attention turned 
especially to the subject. 

‘Then, in nearly every town where these prizes have been given, 
there have been held public meetings, at which the prize compositions 
have been read and the prizes publicly presented to the successful com- 
petitors, followed by addresses. These meetings, in some instances, 
have been largely attended. The people seemed to feel honored in the 
honor conferred upon their sons and daughters. 

‘Then the Society is selecting some of the more interesting of the 
prize articles for publication in pamphlets, and also in permanent vol- 
umes. The Committee of Award was greatly surprised at the merit of 
many of these compositions, and especially those from the high schools. 
They would do credit to much older and wiser persons. 

“The result of all this can not be otherwise than most salutary in 
its influence upon the writers, the families, the schools, and the com- 
munities where this plan has been adopted.”’ 


The Schoo] Committees in Massachusetts have cheerfully 
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co-operated in this work, and in the few cases where they de- 
clined, the objection has not arisen from any unfriendliness 
to the temperance cause, but in consequence of an estab. 
lished rule that no subject except education should be intro- 
duced into the public schools. With care in the selection of 
suitable agents, joined to wise and judicious management, no 
practical difficulties have arisen thus far. On the other hand, 
the efficiency of our schools and the best interests of educa- 
tion have been advanced by this work. 

Again, the magnitude of this work in any State, when 
fully systematized and carried out, can be seen at once by 
consulting the report of the number of schools and scholars. 
Thus, in Massachusetts alone there are 5,425 schools, contain- 
ing 297,025 pupils. When we take the whole country the pu- 
pils reach an aggregate of several millions. Now, if we could 
train these millions in the principles of total abstinence, so 
that they would grow up temperate men and women, we 
should strike at the root of the great blight and curse of 
intemperance, and carry forward to a happy end the accom- 
plishment of the blessed reform for which we so earnestly 
labor and so devoutly pray. 


The Nervous System as Injuriously Affected by Schools. 


DR. D. F. LINCOLN, OF BOSTON. 
(Read to the Health Department of the Social Science Association, Detroit, May, ’75.) 

HE actual derangements of the nervous functions which 
| are commonly believed to be produced by improper in- 
fluences at school are the following, viz.: 

First, a group collectively termed “ neurasthenia,” com- 
posed of debility and general depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, irritability, headache; then nose-bleed, a symptom of 
congestion, which seems quite rare in America as compared 
with some paris of Europe; then chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, 
a disease of childhood proper; then neuralgia, hysteria, irri- 
table spine or spinal anzemia, and menstrual anomalies. 

This list was given in a printed circular of inquiry issued 
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to physicians, and from their answers it appears that little 
remains to be added to the list. But I must add that several 
correspondents, of their own accord, have suggested other 
evils of more or less importance —as insanity, self-abuse, 
injury to the urinary organs from long confinement, deformi- 
ties of the chest and spine, and typhoid fever. 


What harm is done through injudicious schooling? In 
answer let me say that, if mental enjoyment does good to the 
system, the sensation of inadequacy to one’s task is a source 
of acute suffering and injury. Pain felt in a nerve is a proof 
that the nerve is not duly nourished, or has been tired out by 
overwork ; and in accordance with this fact we find that its 
proper function,that of distinguishing objects by means of 
touch, is weakened during an attack of neuralgia. In muscle 
fatigue easily passes into pain, which may quite cripple one 
for a while, as when a person begins too violently with gym- 
nastic exercises. But in the mind we feel the pain called de- 
pression of spirits, when required to discharge mental duties 
beyond our strength. The sensation is like that felt by insane 
patients suffering from melancholia. to whom life is only a 
burden and suicide the only apparent duty. But it is rarely 
the case that such a condition occurs in young children. If 
overworked, their minds“are apt also to be strongly interest- 
ed, their feelings in a state of tension. ‘Their ambition acts 
as a spur, and does not let them know how tired they are; so 
that irritability, rather than depression, is characteristic of 
children suffering from school tasks. And be it said that this 
state is most needlessly aggravated by a great many petty 
restrictions and points of discipline, which keep the child in 
a state of continual apprehension. He is perhaps marked for 
tardiness, and hence eats his meals in a state of trepidation 
lest he be late at school. He is marked for each recitation, 
and is constantly inquiring how he stands; and if he is ambi- 
tious, the consciousness of impending destiny is ever present 
to his mind. I speak not of such folly as giving a child a de- 
merit for coming to school five minutes before the hour ap- 
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pointed, or giving merits for the performance of tasks like 
sweeping down the stairs of the school-house, or sharpening 
the other children’s slate-pencils! But we are called upon 
very strongly to condemn all points in the management of 
schools which give rise to anxiety, apprehension, exaggerated 
feeling. in short, of any kind, whether of joy or pain, in the 
minds of scholars. 

But, leaving this point and returning to the effects of 
overwork. These effects are developed either by excess in 
quantity or by a monotonous strain of the faculties in one 
direction. As to excess in quantity, a child is capable of do- 
ing a good deal of work, but it must be done under the con- 
ditions of perfect sanitary surroundings, and, above all, of 
frequent rest. “The child’s brain soon tires,” says West, 
“and the arrangement so convenient to parents, of morning 
lessons and afternoon play, works far less well for it than if 
the time were more equally divided between the two.” The 
need of frequent recesses is admitted by all, but I find deci- 
ded differences of opinion among teachers as to how frequent 
they should be. If a child of eight or nine years works half 
an hour, he may be perfectly refreshed by five minutes’ rest 
and amusement and ready to go to work again; but if he is 
kept at his tasks for four half-hours continuously, twenty 
minutes will not begin to suffice to bring him up to condition. 
A long, unbroken session takes out of a young child more 
than he can make good by repair before the next session. and 
the total of these excesses of waste is subtracted from his 
total growth, stunting his mind and body together. 

Deprivation of sleep is another factor in producing ex- 
haustion. Let it be remarked that the worst thing about 
“home lessons” is the danger that they will be studied late 
in the evening, and by the congested condition of the brain 
so produced prevent the child from falling into a sound, 
refreshing sleep. 

Deprivation of food often ocurs. A child under twelve 
can not usually go more than four hours without food; and 
ptivation of this sort, though willingly borne by the zealous 
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scholar, makes itself felt at the next meal-time by an incapac- 
ity to relish or digest what is set before him. Schools should 
always make a reasonable provision of time and place for the 
scholars’ luncheons, and if there is a long session, the parents 
ought to be expressly informed of this, and requested to supply 
their children with something suitable. As for the regular 
meals, a parent is inexcusable who will permit a child to miss 


them, or to take them irregularly, or to lose its appetite for 
them, except in case of war, insurrection, or peril by sea! 

There is a condition, not infrequent in the adult occupants 
of schools, in which a person seems to have used all the sur- 
plus of vital force he possesses. There is no remedy for such 
cases but a protracted rest from all that can tax the powers. 

The same condition may be observed in older children. 
But in the younger—say those under ten—the danger lies 
more in another direction. Educators, whether teachers or pa- 
rents, are always liable to forget that the extreme volatility of 
a child can not be conquered, but belongs to his nature ; hence 
his tasks are always liable to be monotonous — more like what 
an adult would think suitable than what a child would really 
be suited with. Now the overstraining of a faculty in any one 
direction is a most serious matter. ‘ . ‘ I can not 
refrain from tracing the analogy a step or two further, between 
the case of writers’ palsy and that of nervous excitability and 
exhaustion from severe tasks at school. The points of analogy 
are as follow: The child’s mental trouble shows itself by unrea- 
sonable behavior, fits of ill temper quite foreign to its proper 
disposition ; and the man’s muscular trouble is commonly asso- 
ciated with strange and purposeless jerkings of the muscles, 
equally foreign to purpose and reason. 

Still further, if you observe a man trying to write in this 
disorder, you will see that the anxiety of the effort makes him 
ten times worse. as if his hand were afflicted with stuttering ; 
while you well know that the anxieties arising from emulation, 
contention for prizes and rank, the unceasing effort to hold 
the tongue, to sit straight, to reach a given goal at a given 
time, wear out a child vastly more than long, hard lessons. 
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Although the subject of diet is so essentially connected 
with education, I must at present refrain from entering into a 
statement of the principles which should direct its regulation. 
But upon one matter I feel especially called to speak. Mod- 
ern Europe and America, during the last hundred years, have 
entered upon a vast physiological experiment. This consists 
in the use of a new order of stimulants asa part of the daily 
life of everybody, except very young children. Whether, in 
the energetic and strongly vitalized population of the Western 
States, children are allowed the use of tea and coffee, 1 know 
not; but in New England it is extremely common among the 
poorer classes to allow these beverages in full strength, as an 
article of daily use, to children of five years old and upwards. 
But I desire to express my wish that the time may soon come 
when coffee and tea shall be withheld entirely from children 
under sixteen or eighteen years of age, according to develop- 
ment, except when it is expressly recommended by physicians. 
It is absolutely beyond a question that most children will de- 
velop a better physique without them. 

There are three special faults in sanitary conditions which 
do harm to the nervous systems of those employed in school- 
rooms. These are the means employed in lighting up evening 
schools, the undue heat of school-rooms, and the excessive dry- 
ness of the air, and other impurities. 

It is the general custom, I am sure, in American school- 
houses, to keep the thermometer at about 70° F., provided the 
furnaces will deliver heat enough. Dr. Bowditch says: “ In 
the sitting-room of a family, the heat should not be above 72° 
F., nor below 68° ;' 70°, the medium, is the best.” Now, with 
all possible respect for such high scientific authority, I beg to 
demur to this standard, widely accepted though I know it to 
be ; for young persons and children, if properly fed and clothed 
and dried, it appears that 67° or 68° is quite enough. In the 
only perfectly ventilated schools I now remember, the tempe- 
rature was kept at this point, and no complaint of cold was 
made by the scholars. 

Neither heat, carbonic acid and oxide, sulphurous vapor, 
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nor excessive dryness of the atmosphere, are felt as evils by 
the majority of our people. But all of them are dangerous in 
a special sense to the nervous system. Recent experiments by 
Dr. Falk, in Berlin, show that air deprived of moisture makes 
the breathing more rapid and less deep; it quickens the pulse 
and slightly lowers the temperature of the body. Dryness of 
atmosphere certainly tends to make the human subject irrita- 
ble and excitable. 


I close these remarks with a brief summary of the most 
conspicuous results of the investigation: 

1. School work, if performed in an unsuitable atmosphere, 
is peculiarly productive of nervous fatigue, irritability, and ex- 
haustion. , 

2. By “unsuitable” is chiefly meant “ close’ 
that is hot enough to flush the face or cold enough to chill the 
feet, or that is “ burnt,” or infected with noxious fumes of sul- 


s s 


air, or air 


phur or carbonic oxide. 

3. Very few schools are quite free from this fault. 

4. Anxiety and stress of mind, dependent mostly on need- 
less formalities in discipline or unwise appeals to ambition, are 
capable of doing vast harm. It is hard to say how much is ac- 
tually done; but a strong sentiment against such injudicious 
methods is observed to be springing up in teachers’ minds. 

5. The amount of study required has not often been found 
so great as would harm scholars whose health is otherwise well 
cared for. 

6. Teachers who neglect exercise and the rules of health 
seem to be almost certain to become sickly or “ break down.” 

7. Gymnastics are peculiarly needed by girls in large cit- 
ies, but with the present fashion of dress gymnastics are not 
practicable for larger girls. 

8. The health of girls at the period of the development of 
the menstrual functions ought to be watched over with unu- 


sual care by persons possessed of tact, good judgment, and a 
personal knowledge of their characters. 
9. One of the greatest sources of harm is found in cireum- 
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stances lying outside of school life. The social habits of many 
older children are equally inconsistent with good health and a 
good education. 


The Spelling School. 
REV. E. P. DYER. 


Stand up, ye spellers, now and spell — 
Since spelling-matches are the rage — 

Spell Phenakistoscope and Knell, 
Diphtheria, Syzygy, and Gauge, 

Or take some simple word, as Chilly, 

Or Willie, or the garden Lily. 

To spell such words as Syllogism, 

And Lachrymose and Synchronism, 

And Pentateuch and Saccharine, 

Apocrypha and Celendine, 

Lactiferous and Cecity, 

Jejune and Homeopathy, 

Paralysis and Chloroform, 

Rhinoceros and Pachyderm, 

Metempsychosis, Gherkins, Basque, 

Is certainly no easy task. 

Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 

Kamtschatka and Dispensary, 

Would make some spellers colicky. 

Diphthong and Erysipelas, 

And Etiquette and Sassafras, 

Infallible and Ptyalism, 

Allopathy and Rheumatism, 

And Cataclysm and Beleaguer, 

Twelfth, Eighteenth, Rendezvous, Intriguer, 

And hosts of other words are found 

On English and on classic ground. 

Thus Behring’s Straits and Michaelmas, 

Thermopyle, Cordilleras, 

Suite, Jalap, Hemorrhage, and Havana, 

Cinquefoil and Ipecacuanha, 

And Rappahannock, Shenandoah, 

And Schuylkill, and a thousand more, 

Are words some prime good spellers miss 

In dictionary lands like this. 

Nor need one think himself a Scroyle 

If some of these his efforts foil, 

Nor think himself undone forever 

To miss the name of either river: 

The Dneiper, Seine, or Gaudalquiver. 
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A Bit of the Old-time Schools. 


ORE than thirty years ago, the doctor had added to the 
M duties of country physician and squire the honors of a 
“ High Committee-man”; 7. ¢., he was one of a worthy trio to 
bear the dignity of School Committee of the town of E 
fora number of years. It was a weighty office, inasmuch as 
they who held it—the doctor, a minister, and a ponderous 
Friend — might ride the circuit of the twenty-miles long town, 
fulfill all the law required in obliging them to visit twenty- 
five schoo]-districts twice each during the year, “find them- 
selves” and their beasts, and jog homeward at night weight- 
ed with one dollar per diem, an honest weariness, and the 
profound conviction that E groaned in spirit over this 
progressive expense, For hitherto such special embassy to 
the crazy old district-boxes which cooped its young and ris- 


ing flocks had been undreamed of. Who shou/d have thought 
of its necessity, when a local prudential committee 1n each 
district had distributed teachers according to convenience, 
economy, relationship, and choice, from time immemorial ? 
This committee was therefore looked upon by the public 
rather in the light of happy travelers, with (town’s) *spend- 
ing-money in their pockets,” abroad on holiday outings. 


It may have been that some of the retired sea-captains 
and solid farmers began to suspect that a little more larnin’ 
than they had been blessed with would not be a dangerous 
thing to give their offspring, with which to meet the world 
and make a mark. At any rate, with the appointment of this 
“ High Committee,” the town obliged the examination of dis- 
trict school teachers by either of the committee, or all, as ap- 
plicants might present themselves. Indeed, office was a sine- 
cure in those days! The teachers used to drop along to be 
examined somewhat as the candidates for Hymen’s yoke ap- 
peared before the Squire, in odd fashion and at odd and sun- 
dry times. And the Doctor tied the nuptial hard-knot, and 
took down the school-books between his appointment of pills 
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and powders and professional jaunts, just as it happened 
unto him. 

Among many anecdotes of these experiences, we have 
often heard him, with much pleasantry, recount.the following 
as descriptive, we had nearly said, of the average education 
—though let us believe it was not so bad as that — which the 
town of E had heretofore employed in district schools 
as they were. This the doctor always called ‘ Adjective 
John and his Household Hens.” 

One night, when sitting quite weary after the round of a 
busy day, he discovered a lank, swinging New Englander, 
clumsy and dusty, making for the house. I choose the parti- 
ciple advisedly, for this son of Anak, instead of opening the 
gate, slung himself over the fence, jerked up to the open 
door, and rapped, as it seemed, all under the same propelling 
impetus. . 

“ Doctor at home? My name is Goodridge—John Good 
ridge. I come to get examined for Deestrick No. 4. Over to 
Wixon’s Bridge country, you know. You’re High Commit- 
tee, ain’t you?” 

“ Well,” responded the Doctor, “I’m the fag-end of it 
to-night. Come in.” as he aided along this not over-welcome 
personage and seated him, making immediate preparation for 
disposing of him summarily. As the candidate beheld the 
books marching down toward him, he insinuatingly drawled: 

“Squire, you kin pass me now, as easy as anything, you 
see; for I’ve kep deestrick 4 three winters, and I kin man- 
age the biggest boys they ’ve got; and they know jest what 
I be.” 

Whether his specimen of sentence-building induced the 
immediate survey of his English grammar which followed, | 
know not. I only remember being told the Fourth Book was 
now opened at Cowper’s “John Gilpin,” and after reading the 
page, Mr. Goodridge was desired to parse, commencing with 
the first word. 

“John? John is an adjective, and b’longs to Gilpin,” he 
said, nothing daunted. _ 
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But the Doctor rose. “Come,” said he; “I can not parse 
you alone ; come with me to Minister C 8.” 

Mr. C—— lived not far above, upon the street; and we 
may fancy them soon at his table, and the books before the 
three. Here John Goodridge repeated his belief concerning 
the name of Gilpin, and perhaps he made further analysis of 
that memorable ride ; but the next I remember, they had him 
in Thomson’s “ Summer Scenes.” Thus: 

“Home from his morning task the swain retreats, 
His flock before him, stepping to the fold; 
While the rull-uddered mother lows around 
The cheerful cottage, then expecting food, — 
The food of innocence and health! The daw, 
The rook and magpie to the gray-grown oaks 
That the calm village in their verdant arms 
Sheltering, embrace, direct their lazy flight ; 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embowered 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint, underneath, the household fowls convene ; ” 


Now, how Adjective John disposed of the ten lines before 
the eleventh, was never known to me. I can only vouch for 
his resolving of the eleventh to first principles, according to 
his understanding. Relating this, the Doctor would say: 

* Actually, the fellow made Thomson’s hens go to roost 
in his cellar; and this is how he did it: ‘Underneath is a 
preposition; household is a noun, and governed by under- 
neath;’ ergo, ‘Faint underneath the household, fow/s con- 
vene !’” 

We may suppose this was grammar enough. I believe 
they fared better at figures; at least, it is to be hoped they 
did, and were able to cipher through the four simple rules. 

Maybe at spelling he could have done “ exasserbate.” At 
any rate he felt its meaning, even unto honest “ eberlicion,” 
when geography in the High Committee’s hands had taken 
him around the world to Africa, and he was to return via the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

“ Where is Cape Town?” was the innocent question that 
evoked his righteous indignation to expression. Hitherto 
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yielding and suppliant, he now rose full six feet in his boots. 

“Do you think,” roared he, “I’ve kep school in Dees- 
trick No. 4 three winters, and dunno what ’s before my own 
eyes? Thunder!” 

To explain his meaning, I must add that a little hamlet, 
consisting of a long, narrow road, edged quite regularly with 
houses on either side, adjoined the eastern border of No. 4, 
and was familiarly and locally known as “ Cape street,” a 
number of its settlers being Cape Cod people. Thither had 
hied Adjective John to many a quilting and paring-bee, to 
say nothing of “ fiddlings and breakdowns” in the season ; 
and now to be questioned by the High Committee if he knew 
where Cape Town was! 

Well, the end of it came at last, and the result of the ex- 
amination appeared in the refusal of credentials to ex-Master 
John Goodridge, to his utter astonishment and dismay. He 
began to beg then. “I °ll study,” plead he; “I7ll dig hard 
at it; Ill larn all them lessons we ’ve been over; I ‘1]—I’ll 
keep a better school for ye than any gal in town !” 

In vain —in vain. Home, toward the far northern bor- 
ders, late in the large hour of a sparkling autumn evening, 
plodded Adjective John, meditating upon the relentless rule 
of the refusers of his “ stiffkit,” and failing to see “ why he 
could n’t keep jest as good a school as ever he did in his life.” 
But “ Adjective John and his household hens ” — indeed, the 
Doctor and the parson keep his memory green unto this very 
day! 

S. P. B.,in New England Journal of Education. 


— It isa pretty thought of an American authoress, and one 
worthy of being acted upon, that children should be early led 
to the habit of observing the sky and its wonderful and perpet- 
ual change of beauty. And what an exquisite touch does Bul- 
wer give to the description of one of the heroes in his best 
novel, when he says that Leonard’s eyes had in them the look 
of having gazed much at heaven! 
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The Study of History. 
i 


‘PROF. C. K. ADAMS, 

MONG the changes that have taken place within the past 
A few years, in matters pertaining to higher education, 
there is perhaps none more marked than that which has result- 
ed in giving greater prominence to studies in science and in 
history. On the one hand the public has craved more knowl- 
edge of the works and powers of nature; while on the other it 
has come to be scarcely less imperative in demanding to know 
what is to be learned from the history of men and nations. A 
hundred years ago, it was the fashion to suppose that all polit- 
ical problems might be solved by the application of principles 
of pure philosophy. But the frightful results of an effort to act 
upon such a supposition, as they were shown at the end of the 
last century and the beginning of this, taught the world that, 
notwithstanding the great value of philosophical speculations, 
there are constantly recurring questions which they are quite 
inadequate to solve —questions which, indeed, can be solved 
only by that quality of wisdom that comes best and oftenest 
from experience. 

In the great universities of Europe this fact has, for some 
years past, been recognized and acknowledged. For all the 
purposes of statesmanship, experience is now generally admit- 
ted to be a far better teacher than speculation or philosophy. 
But a personal training in the actual school of experience is 
generally impossible. It follows, therefore, that the wisest 
course which the institutions of learning can pursue is to fur- 
nish the best substitute for actual experience, namely, a knowl- 
edge of the experience of others; and this is nothing more nor 
less than to teach history. Accordingly we find that within 
the past few years, as never before, the most successful stud- 
ies in art, in literature, in philosophy even, have taken on the 
form of history. When one looks over the announcements of 
lectures given at anyone of the great foreign universities, he 
is surprised to see that so little time is given directly to the 
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study of the subject itself, whatever that subject may be, and 
that so much is given to the study of its history. In the lece- 
ture-room of Trendelenburg or Overbeck, or any other distin- 
guished philosopher or artist, what does one hear?’ Very sel- 
dom any display of novelties, but generally a most searching 
inquiry into the methods used by those who have gone before, 
with a view to the detection and display of such results as have 
stood the test of time. In recognition, and indeed in encour- 
agement of this tendency, the number of those devoted to the 
work of giving instruction in history has, within the quarter of 
acentury past, been very greatly increased. In the Univer- 
sity of Berlin alone history, in one form or another, monopoli- 
zes the energies of more than twenty members of one faculty. 

If history can be of importance to the people of any nation, 
surely it must be to those of a republic. It is everywhere ad- 
mitted that no other form of government is so difficult, and con- 
sequently that no other demands so large an amount of intel- 
ligence. Moreover, in a republic the government receives its 
character directly from the masses of the community ; whereas 
in a monarchy it is stamped by the few who hold the reins of 
power. Inthe latter, therefore, at least for the purpose of hav- 
ing an upright government merely, it is only essential that the 
ruling class should receive the best training for the art of gov- 
erning, while in the former this necessity extends to all the 
varied shades of society. In a nation where every boy is told 
that he is in a fair way, if diligent and persistent, to become a 
member of Congress, or even a President, it is essential that 
every boy should receive at least something of that kind of 
training that will best prepare him for the practical work of 
legislation and government. Even if he fail, as of course he 
probably will, to reach the object of his desire, he will cer- 
tainly be called upon to judge of the fitness of others for the 
place to which he aspired, and thus will have full employment 
for his acquisitions. 

Within the past few years, these facts and principles have 
been recognized in our own country, as never before. It is 
only a few years since the largest of our colleges deemed it 
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necessary that one of its professors should employ his whole 
energies in the work of teaching classes in history. No more 
than twenty-five years ago—perhaps we might say fifteen 
years ago—history was practically regarded rather as an ac- 
complishment than as a necessary part of a complete collegi- 
ate education. It was, of course, expected that every gentle- 
man of culture would know something of history, just as every 
lady of the same rank is expected to know something of poe- 
try and romance. In both instances, however, the acquirement 
was regarded simply as a means of rational enjoyment, rather 
than as any essential portion of the proper training for practi- 
cal life. 

But within a quarter of a century matters have been rap- 
idly changing. and for the better. Among the officers of all 
the larger colleges there is to be found at least one professor 
of history, and in some of our universities there are as many as 
three or four. In bringing about the change that has thus ta- 
ken place, the University of Michigan has had prominent part. 

Seldom has any better fortune happened to the University 
than that which, in 1857, brought Andrew D. White to the chair 
of history. At that moment, so far as I know, Harvard was the 
only institution in the country which employed the entire ser- 
vices of an officer in the work of giving historical instruction. 
But in the course of the four years of Professor White’s active 
connection with the University, he not only, by the excellence 
and thoroughness of his instruction, made for himself a national 
reputation, but he also raised the study of history to a rank far 
higher in the curriculum of studies pursued in the collegiate 
course. From the time the work of the chair was organized 
under his direction up to the present, history has had a recog- 
nized and indeed a prominent place in all the courses of the 
Department of Science, Literature, and the Arts. During the 
first two years instruction is regularly given in narrative his- 
tory; during the junior year, in the philosophy of history ; and 
in the senior an attempt is made to utilize what has been ac- 
quired in two courses of lectures, one on the growth of liberty 
in England, and another on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 
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The preparation in history required for admission to the 
University, up to the present time, has been but trifling in 
amount. Up to 1870, no previous preparation was essential. 
It is the purpose, however, in the future to require a careful 
preparation in such elementary studies as can be well pursued 
in our high schools. The amount exacted will be gradually in- 
creased, until the time given to the work of instruction in his- 
tory at the University may be devoted to studies of a less ele- 
mentary character than has hitherto been practicable. 

It happens every year that a number of students present 
themselves for admission to the University, who have secured 
their knowledge of history solely by means of their own pri- 
vate study. Perhaps in this connection a word or two to such 
a class of students may not be out of place. In all such meth- 
ods of study the tendency is to read the large books too much, 
and to study the small ones too little. ~What is wanted in the 
way of preparation for a college course is not a little knowl- 
edge of a great amount, but a perfect knowledge of the small 
amount required. In no preparatory study has the student 
more constant need than in history to have the old maxim, 
Non multa, sed multum, before his eyes. The careful study 
of a text-book, therefore, is far better, as a foundation for his- 
torical knowledge, than the ordinary reading of a score of vol- 
umes. The student who begins his examination at the Uni- 
versity by declaring that he has read Bancroft and Macaulay 
almost invariably ends by being “ conditioned.” The amount 
required is at present trifling, but what 7s required should be 
thoroughly learned. Until within the past year, the work has 
been somewhat difficult, for the reason that the text-books in 
use have been uninviting, and in some instances absolutely 
repulsive, by reason of their unrelieved dryness. This obstacle 
in the way of success has been removed by the publication of 
Swinton’s Out/ines, a work admirably fitted to answer all the 
purposes of preparation in history, with the exception, of 
course, of such special work in Grecian history as is required 
of classical students. By gradually raising the standard of ad- 
mission in such studies as are generally already well taught in 
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A’ PERSIAN COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


the preparatory schools, attention can be given to more diffi- 
cult branches of the study in the University, and thus the 
graduate will go forth by so much better prepared for the 
work of life. 

University of Michigan, June, 1865, 


A Persian College Commencement. 
CORRESPONDENT of Zhe Academy, writing from 
A Teheran, Persia, in describing a Commencement at the 
Royal College, gives an interesting account of the state of 
the higher education in that country. First,‘we are informed 
of the character of the college. Six or seven years ago, it 
seems, “ the college was altogether a farce, and that a very 
disgraceful one. There were teachers who taught nothing to 
the pupils, for want of knowing anything themselves; there 
were others who hardly ever deigned to go to the college at 
all; and others who taught themselves at home the easiest 
and shortest ways of getting through a bottle of brandy or 
arrack. There were also one or two teachers who worked 
conscientiously, but who never received any thanks or reward. 
They were all badly paid, and often received no pay at all, or 
got it one or two years after it wasdue. The students did 
what they liked, and considered the college as a sort of select 
and exclusive playground. The teaching was pursued ina 
most absurd and immethodical manner. A Frenchman taught 
English ; the French teacher knew no French; the teacher of 
physics and chemistry was innocent of any knowledge of the 
sciences. The only classes that were at all useful were those 
in joinery and tailoring.” . 

Great progress has been made since that time. “The 
college at present contains nearly two hundred students, who 
are uniformly dressed in black cloth tunics and trowsers, set 
off by gilt buttons and red stripes; and about twelve teachers, 
pretty well paid, and mostly doing their work. There are 
classes for the English, French, and Russian languages ; for 
chemistry, physics, and medicine ; for infantry, artillery, and 
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military engineering; for drawing, painting, mathematics, 
geography, and a few other subjects. The Persian boys have 
an extraordinary capability of acquiring a superficial knowl- 
edge of any subject in a very short time. Wespoke French 
— on easy topics, of fourse — to a young prince, sixteen years 
of age, who had studied that language vor one month; and 
he replied almost fluently, making only a few mistakes. This 
boy, if he had continued his studies, would in a short time 
speak French very well; but his marriage a few months ago 
put a stop to his linguistic studies. and set the cares of the 
household in their place. Many boys learn a language for a 
little while, and then leave it for something else: they seldom 
persevere in-any one thing, a superficial knowledge being all 
they want and all they are required to have. One of the in- 
terpreters or translators of the Shah — one of the best — does 
English, French, and German in quite an off-hand way. He 
speaks these languages with an astonishing volubility, and 
hardly gives one a chance to detect errors; but he can not 
write them.” 

The principal feature of the Commencement was the dis- 
tribution of prizes by the Shah. ‘“ Last Thursday’s ceremo- 
ny,” says the writer, ‘‘ was one which happens only once eve- 
ry two or three years. The students were drawn up around 
the courtyard, with the teachers at the head of their classes. 
The Shah sat in a veranda, having near him his ministers and 
some high officers. Before the Shah,a few paces distant, was 
a table on which were piled the different prizes. Close to the 
table stood the Minister of Sciences and the Director of the 
College. The Minister handed the prizes to the different re- 
cipients. They consisted of copper, silver, and gold decora 
tions, medals, and stars, bags filled with various sums of mon- 
ey, from twenty to four hundred krans (sixteen shillings to 
sixteen pounds), shawls, etc. The Minister read something 
to the Shah, and the students were then marched up. Some 
of the boys brought specimens of their writing or drawing, 
which were handed to the Shah. Everything he saw was to 
him ‘very good.’ It was evident His Majesty was pleased. 
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Many of the students received diplomas giving them a right 
to draw a salary in future: the shawls and larger amounts of 
money were given to the teachers. Some of these received 
the orders of the Lion and the Sun, with accompanying mili- 
tary rank if they were officers —the order only, if they were 
civilians. The Professor of Geography was made a general 
of the second class—certainly a grand way of rewarding a 
teacher of geography. Out of the whole number of students 
only two unfortunate individuals did not receive a satisfac- 
tory reward: they were marched off to prison, and have prob- 
ably by this time received the bastinado. Excepting these, 
everybody was contented and happy. Students and teachers, 
servants, gardeners—all had something. It was then the 
turn of the Director, the Minister, and some princes, to be 
rewarded. They received handsome sums of money, several 
hundred pounds in all, and magnificent overcoats and man- 
tles made of fur-lined cashmere. Ferhad Mirza Muatemed- 
ud-dowleh, the Regent while the Shah was in Europe, was 
presented with one of these mantles, called a khirkeh, which 
he put on at once. It was so thick and voluminous that it 
changed him from a prince into an unrecognizable conical 
bale of cashmere shawl, with a little black hat at the apex.” 


Educational Miscellany. 

— The family circle is the best place for educating: the 
mother’s book is the best school-book. 

— Modern education too often covers the fingers with 
rings, and at the same time cuts the sinews at the wrists. 

— There is a sacredness in individuality of character, 
Each one born into this world is a fresh, new soul, intended 
by its Maker to develop itself in a new, fresh way. Robertson. 


— Life is a school, and it is only through its mishaps and 
disappointments that we learn human nature, ourselves, and 
our fellow men. It is only through repeated falls that the 
child learns to stand alone and walk. Dr. Arnold. 


Ae 
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— The teacher should cherish for his pupils a sentiment of 
profound respect, for the moral sublimity of the child is often 
greater than that of the man. A spirit at once childlike, pa- 
tient, watchful, vigorous, and devout, is the great desidera- 
tum and the great want of our teachers. 


— The best teacher is not one who helps his pupils, but 
one who helps them help themselves. The only true educa- 
tion is self-education. The mind can be #//ed from without, 
but it can only grow from within. That only is effective 
teaching which suggests, prompts, inspires. Penn. Sch. Jour. 


— The variety of modern education encourages a scatter- 
ed dillettantism. It is only in professional life that the ener- 
gies of young men are powerfully concentrated. There is a 
steadying effect in thorough professional education which 
school education does not supply. Our boys receive praise 
and prizes for doing many things imperfectly, and it is not 


their fault if they remain ignorant of what perfection really 


is, and of the immensity of labor which it costs. 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


— That only can be called mental food which becomes 
assimilated with the mind, and thus constitutes part of the 
mind itself. The food received into the stomach is not nour- 
ishing unless its constituent parts are changed into nerve and 
muscle and bone. If not so changed, then it is not food in 
the true sense of the term. Nor do the words and definitions 
constitute any part of true education unless changed into 
thought and its explanation in the deeper social change. 

Supt. W. T. Harris. 

— Of all the intellectual gifts bestowed on man, the most 
intoxicating is readiness—the power of calling all the re- 
sources of the mind into simultaneous action at a moment’s 
notice. Nothing strikes the unready as so miraculous as this 
promptitude in others: nothing impresses him with so dull 
and envious a sense of contrast in his own person. To want 
readiness is to be laid on the shelf, to creep where others fly, 
to fall into permanent discouragement. To be ready is to 
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have the mind’s intellectual property put out at fifty toa hun- 
dred per cent: to be unready at the moment of trial is to be 
dimly conscious of faculties tied up somewhere in a napkin. 
What an engine —we are speaking of “the commerce of 
mankind”—is a memory ready with its stores at the first 
question, words that come at your call, thoughts that follow 
in unbroken sequence, reason quick at retort! Chr. Union. 


— There is nothing, assuredly, in the results of American 
free-school education to encourage us in this country [Eng- 
land| to repeat so costly an experiment. Neither as to effi- 
ciency nor attendance does it promise for us any improve- 
ment; and as respects compulsion, we have seen how abso- 
lutely mythical is the idea that the United States have mas- 
tered, or even attempted to grapple with that problem. Bos- 
ton may have its truant officers; New York a compulsory law 
which from the first has been absolutely a dead letter; Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island may be in the infancy of attempts 
to carry out a degree and extent of compulsion that would be 
futile and ridiculous in this country; New York State may 
have passed the remarkable law to which we have directed 
attention; but over the great breadth of the States no attempt 
has been made, even on paper, and no practical attempt has 
been made in any great city except Boston, and even there 


waifs and strays still defy the law and the truant officers. 
London Quarterly Review. 


— A negro woman thus describes her child’s education: 
“ How I teach him? I jis mek him tek de book an’ set down 
on de flo, an’ den I say, ‘Jonus, yo tek yo eye from dat book, 
much less leggo him, an’ I skins yo alive!’” Another defi- 
nition of the seasons by a bright pupil has appeared —“ sum- 
mer, when I go barefooted; and winter, when I wear dad’s 
old boots.”’......A little girl, hearing her teacher spoken of as 
painstaking, remarked that the scholars were the “ painsta- 
kingest,” for they were generally whipped all round every 
day What is the difference between a schoolmaster and a 
railroad conductor? One trains the mind, and the other 
minds the train Long division — divorce. 
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Hints for the School-room. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC — A TRAINING-CLASS EXERCISE. 

1. Introduce every new rule by a preliminary drill. 

2. Let this drill be upon the processes of the rule, not the 
theory. 

3. Conduct this drill by having the pupils read each step 
in the rule, while the teacher illustrates or performs each 
step in an example on the board. 

4. Have the pupils perform or follow each step on their 
slates; and so, step by step, complete the rule. 

5. Be careful that every explanation is obtained from the 
book, and not from the teacher. 

6. Have them commit the rule to memory, by solving ex- 
amples under that rule. 

7. Lead them to a recitation of the rule from memory, by 
having them state the steps given in any example under the 
rule. 

8. Never begin a new subject by having the definitions 
and rules committed. 

9. Having thus familiarized the pupils with the processes 
of the rule, fix these processes upon their minds intelligently, 
by having a careful oral explanation of every example, ac- 
cording to the steps in the rule. 

10. Here exert your ingenuity and patience toward the 
end of securing a correct, systematic, and cogent expression 
of thought. 

11. Having thus secured a thorough mastery of processes 
of the rule and the power of expression in the explanation of 
the example, proceed to the next step, viz., a demonstration 
of the rule. If the class is not sufficiently strong, the third 
step should be omitted. Supposing it undertaken, let it be 
after the processes are thoroughly mastered, and a genuine 
curiosity is aroused in the class as to the “ reasons why.” 

12. Then have the demonstration come from the pupils as 
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a result of their own excited curiosity in investigation. Give 
it out as a special lesson, and be judicious in the selection of 
pupils for this exercise. 

13. Be patient, and not over-rigid, in your demands in 
this recitation. 

14. After members of the class have demonstrated, or 
tried to demonstrate the rule, you may, with profit to your- 
self and the class, give your demonstration —either of this 
rule or one that you think better. 


T. E. BURNHAM. 
National Normal School, Lebanon, O. 


A GAME OF GRAMMAR. 

“Our teacher gave us a new game the other day. She 
said that the girl who was at the foot of the grammar class 
should have the key of the school-room hung around her neck 
when she went out to play at recess, and the only way to get 
rid of the key should be to catch some other girl in a mistake 
in grammar. Then the one who made the mistake must wear 
the key till she got rid of it in the same way. 

* Amy was at the foot of the class when the bell rang for 
recess, and out she went with the key tied to her neck. We 
played tag at first; and Nellie Gray had to put the key on 
because she said, ‘It is n’t me.’ The teacher had told us 
that very morning to say, ‘It is not /, or, ‘It is J’ 

“ Nellie did not keep the key long, for in a few minutes 
Jenny cried out, as she tapped Nellie on the back, * You ’m 
it. How we laughed! For it was just the same as if saying, 
‘You am it,’ instead of * You are it.’ 

“Jenny was just about to go into school with the key on 
her neck, when Susan Brown pointed at her and said, ‘She 
looks pretty, do n’t she?’ *Ah! I ’ve caught you,’ said Jen- 
ny. ‘Don’t she is not correct. You should have said, Does 
n't she.” So Susan had to wear the key, after all.” 


— The German scholars have been recasting the standard 
estimates of the world’s population, and conclude that the 
present sum total is 1,391,030,000. 
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LEARNING TO SPEAK. 

A correspondent of Zhe Nation gives his most excellent 
plan of educating boys in thinking and speaking on their 
legs, instead of drilling in the spread-eagle style of oratory 
which is commonly taught, with little good result. He says: 
“The boys are all assembled in a proper place, when sev- 
eral of them, who have been designated the week before, 
stand up and expound in turn some subject on which they 
have thought and studied. They are required to make the 
argument or explanation logically, to express themselves in 
good language and clearly, and are never allowed to talk on 
any subject beyond their comprehension. It is all done ina 
conversational way, soberly and carefully. For instance, to- 
day their subjects are the difference between the polar and 
equatorial diameters of the earth, the construction and use 
of the thermometer, the construction and use of the barome- 
ter, and how it differs from the thermometer; and some of 
the more advanced boys talk on more speculative subjects.” 


EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
A courier from St. Louis, an Italian with italics, began an 
address or recitative as to the mischievous national finances. 
His dolorous progress was demonstrated by a demonstration, 
and the preface to his sacerdotal profile gave his opponents 
an irreparable and lamentable wound. He was deaf and iso- 
lated, and the envelope on the furniture at the depot was a 
covert for leisure and reticence from the first grasp of the 
dancing legislature of France. The dilation of the chasm or 
trough made the servile satyr and virile optimist vehemently 
panegyrize the lenient God. He was an aspirant after the 
vagaries of the exorcists, and an inexorable coadjutor of the 
irrefragable yet exquisite farrago, on the subsidence of the 
despicable finale and the recognition of the recognizance. 


— It has been widely noticed how a recent eloquent ora- 
tion of John Bright’s abounds in monosyllables, and suggested 
that the schools should specially teach this element. 
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Current Topics. 


— The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, to be held in the Academy of Music, Minneapolis, on the 3d, 
4th, and 5th days of next August, promises to be one of unusual attrac- 
tiveness and interest. The citizens of the place extend generous hospi- 
tality, and the professional feast will be of the first order. In the gene- 
ral sessions (to be held only mornings and evenings), lectures, papers, 
and discussions are expected from President Angell; Pres. Gilman, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; Gen. Eaton, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education ; ex-Supt. Doty ; State Supt. Trousdale, of Tennes- 
see; Supt. Marble, of Worcester, Mass. ; Pres. Phelps, of the State Nor- 
mal School at Winona, Minn.; Dr, John W. Hoyt, of Madison, Wis. ; 
Miss Grace C. Bibb, of the St. Louis City Normal School; Pres. Fol- 
well, of the State University, Minneapolis; and Prof. Felmeri, of the 
University of Klausenburg, Austria. The subjects of agricultural and 
polytechnic instruction, country schools, — stick a pin there! — health 
in the school-room, school record-books, courses of study in colleges and 
high schools, German pedagogy, education in the Southern States, the 
Centennial, and other important topics, will be discussed. 

The sectional meetings will be held in the afternoons. In the De- 
partment of Higher Education, the Rev. Dr. Bittinger, of Pennsylva- 
nia, will consider the Relation and Duties of Educators to Crime; Prof. 
Brown, of the University of Georgia, the Relation of the State to Higher 
Education ; Lieut. Schenck, U.S. A., of Iowa University, the Military 
Sciences in Colleges and Universities ; and President Gilman is expect- 
ed to explain the plan of the John Hopkins University. 

In the Department of Elementary Schools, Supt. Pickard, of Chi- 
cago, will inquire, What shall we do with the Boys? Miss Frances E. 
Willard, of Evanston, What shall we do with the Girls? and Supt. 
Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., will discuss Language Teaching, 
its Importance and its Methods. . 

In the Normal Section, Prof. Beard, of the State Normal School at 
Shippensburg, Penn., will present the topic of Progress and Reform 
through Normal Schools; Miss Delia A. Lathrop, of the Cincinnati 
City Normal School, the Professional Training of Teachers ; and reports 
from special committees will be presented on a Course of Professional 
Instruction and on the Relation of the Natural Sciences to the Profes- 
sion of Teaching. 

The programme of the Superintendents’ Section is not announced, 
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Railroads and steamers offer the usual reductions. The Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. will ticket from Washington or Baltimore to Chicago and 
back for $20; the Grand Trunk will sell round-trip tickets for one-third 
more than regular fare one way ; the Detroit & Milwaukee round-trip 
tickets between those cities for fare one way ; the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, round-trips at twenty per cent off, and the Philadelphia 
& Reading at thirty-three and athird; the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Minnesota, the Chicago & St. Paul, Green Bay & Minnesota, and the 
Iowa Central, will deduct four-fifths of single fare on round trip, and 
the Northern Pacific one fare; the Sioux City & St. Paul, and St. Paul 
& Pacific, deduct sixty per cent; and the Lake Superior & Mississippi 
one-third regular fare on single or round-trip tickets. The Keokuk 
Northern line of steamers and Merchants’ Southern Packet Company 
will make the round-trip at half fare, meals extra. The Memphis Line 
has similar terms. Excursion tickets from Chicago to Duluth and St. 
Paul and return, over anyone of four routes, may be had for $35, of W. 
A. Thrall, 62 South Clark street, Chicago. 

The First National and Commercial Hotels, in Minneapolis, will 
entertain members at $1.25 per day. Persons desiring private hospital- 
ity should write at once to Prof. O. V. Towsley, of that city. Gentle 
reader, will you be ‘‘ there to see’’ —to see falls and Indians and the 
broad prairies, and the mighty growth of the young Northwest ; filling 
your lungs with the cool, pure breath of the North, and taking a new 
lease of life and energy, while your mind and heart are also being filled 
for the blessed toils of another year? 


— Our popular National Commissioner of Education is pushing his 
end of the Centennial business with wonted energy and intelligence, 
and addresses us on the subject in terms so well put that we can not lay 
the matter before our readers better than in the very words of his recent 
letter. Gen. Eaton says: 


‘“You know how accustomed we are to say that our government 
and its free institutions depend upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people and the education of the young; yet how often education is 
treated as if it had no concern in public affairs! The Centennial fur- 
nishes an occasion, it seems to me, for representing to the eye and the 
reason of the American citizen, and all spectators from other countries, 
the primary and fundamental relation of education to all the other inter- 
ests of society, to governments and their perpetuity. Taking it for 
granted that you agree with mein this view of the subject, I write you 
this note to ask you to press this idea vigorously, through your journal, 
upon the officers of ail educational systems and institutions, that this 
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relation, so generally affirmed, but so thoughtlessly and dangerously 
disregarded, may be boldly and impressively illustrated at Philadelphia. 
The task is a difficult one in its very nature and by reason of its vast- 
ness. How shall it be done? How shall the political axiom, ‘‘ Popular 
governments depend upon the intelligence and virtue of the people,’’ 
be symbolized? If the teachers and friends of education will put their 
wits to work and apply their hands to the task, we can succeed. The 
result, I believe, will be a more universal recognition in public affairs of 
education as the cause of all causes insuring the prosperity and perpetu- 
ity of our institutions.” 


— Prof. E. A. Strong, of Grand Rapids, contributes to the National 
Teachers’ Monthly a sensible and needed article upon the Superintend- 
ency in the smaller towns, which we have permission to copy in full: 


‘“** Congratulate us that we have at last risen to the dignity of a sep- 
arate superintendency, writes a friend, the Superintendent of schools in 
asmall city. Thus five times during the past year the writer has been 
called upon to rejoice that the double burden of teaching and oversight 
of schools has been lifted from shoulders just ready to bow beneath the 
excessive load, while two Principals (or shall I say Superintendents) 
are able to get rid of class work for one term in the year, and another 
has but one class this year and hopes to have ne regular school work 
next year. Indeed, not only the Superintendents of schools in smaller 
cities, but even the Principals of village schools all over the country are 
coming to look upon actual teaching as incompatible with the work of 
organizing and controlling schools, and are in the habit of apologizing 
for any shortcomings in their school work by pleading the thralldom of 
the recitation-room and want of time for efficient oversight. And cer- 
tainly the plea is not without weight. Division of labor in school work, 
as in other work, should tend to the perfection of the article produced, 
even if it is somewhat narrowing in its effect upon the producer. And 
where the Superintendent has ideas, experience, and a genius for organ- 
ization, and the schools of which he has charge are in a low condition, 
the town can well afford to retain hisservices for this special work, even 
though he may not have more than three or four buildings and as many 
dozen teachers to supervise. 

‘‘ But the advantages of what our friend calls a ‘ separate superin- 
tendency’ are so obvious and so often urged that it may be well to look 
for a moment upon the other side of the question. 

‘‘The Superintendent desires, above all things, to know the actual 
condition of the schools under his charge. This he can ascertain in no 
way so surely as by continuous teaching in some of the higher grades. 
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As the physician holds his finger long and anxiously upon the pulse of 
his patient, and thus ascertains the condition of the whole body, so the 
teacher finds that by looking steadily at some point in the tide of life 
that is streaming through our schools he can know more of their real 
condition than by years of irregular and fussy inspection. Said an old 
Superintendent of schools once to me: ‘ The Principal of our grammar 
department knows the defects of our work better than I can.’ 

‘* Most Superintendents need to be steadied and inspired by actual 
teaching. The tendency to excess in speculative views and visionary 
theories on the one hand is restrained, while on the other the intellect- 
ual spirit is stimulated and motives supplied for reading and thought by 
contact with active minds in the class-room. 

‘‘ When the Superintendent leaves the class-room he is almost cer- 
tain to find a multitude of little duties springing up to occupy the time 
which he had given to teaching — duties which he can hardly thrust 
aside, but which have no very direct relation to the good of the schools. 
Indeed, put a half-dozen Superintendents in the place of the one, and 
book agents, disaffected patrons, neglected duties of school board and 
janitors, the compilation of unused statistics, and righting wrongs which 
if let alone would right themselves, would occupy their time. 

‘* A school board must economize somewhere; hence in a small 
town a ‘separate superintendency’ often means overworked teachers. 
Would it not be truer economy to permit the Superintendent to do some 
teaching work, and with the money thus saved take means to relieve 
the principals of departments from class duty for a part of the day ? 

‘* The Superintendent is often the only person of good education and 
considerable culture in the corps of teachers. Does it not seem a pity 
that his influence should be lost to the class-room, that he may give his 
time to work which, after all, is mostly routine and clerical? By faith- 
ful teaching in one of the higher grades, he holds before all pupils in 
the grades below an incentive to press forward and come under his im- 
mediate instruction — to become one of his boys. What boy in one of 
the lower forms at Rugby does not feel the stimulus of the motive to 
press forward and get into the little room of the Head-Master ? 

‘“The Superintendent must have some place where he can steadily 
apply his views and exemplify his methods. He will have little influ- 
ence with his teachers as long as they believe that he is himself unable 
to do the work of which he speaks so bravely. 

‘* And, really, is the desire to be rid of class work usually a laudable 
one? Not to inquire closely into the motives of Principals who would 
be Superintendents, may we not at least say that there is no work in 
the teacher’s profession so useful and honorable as that of teaching ?”’ 
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Literary Matters. 


The General Government has published two parts, and will issue a 
third, of a magnificent work entitled The Statistical Atlas of the United 
States, for a copy of which, so far as published, we are indebted to a dis- 
tinguished friend. Its basal idea is the graphic illustration of statistics, 
mainly those of the census of 1870, in sixty plates or maps. In sixteen 
of these the statistical facts are represented in a geometrical way, by 
lines and plane figures: forty-four are geographical illustrations, obser- 
ving the configuration of the States and Territories, and representing 
the facts by varying shades of color. By these methods the physical 
features, the population, social, industrial, and vital statistics of the na- 
tion are admirably exhibited. Educators will take especial interest in 
the charts of illiteracy, and may find much in the accompanying text 
that can be used in the class-room. 


The treatise already heralded in our Minor Notices, Boys and Girls 
in Biology, has been published in a beautiful volume by Appleton & Co. 
It is the work of Sarah Hackett Stevenson, of Evanston, Ill., who has 
been for some time a pupil of Huxley, and presents mainly the views 
of his recent lectures. These simple studies of the lower forms of life 
were prepared at first as letters to her nephew in this country ; hence 
they are familiarly written, delightful to read and easy to comprehend. 
In the family or the school the book will prove invaluable, to introduce 
the young to the wonders of animate existence. $1.50. 

Prof. Hepburn, of Davidson College, N. C., introduces to the scho- 
lastie world a new Manual of English Rhetoric, under the favorable aus- 
pices of Wilson, Hinkle & Co., who have done for his work what neat 
typography, elegant binding, and the powerful influence of their im- 
print can do. We have examined it with care, find it interesting to 
read or study, and do not yet meet with views or precepts that seem to 
us unsound. Large part of it is usefully occupied with the discussion 
of elementary forms of discourse and the principal forms of prose. The 
book should be widely sought. $1.25. 


A revised edition of Colton’s New Introductory Geography appears, 
whose specialty is the introduction of well prepared and interesting 
“preliminary object lessons.’’ These will not fail to popularize the se- 
ries still more among the teachers. Sheldon & Co. 


No. VII. of the Science Primers is on Astronomy, prepared by Prof. 
Lockyer, and is a capital child’s book. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 
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Apropos of temperance, to which the teacher should always be wide 
awake, the National Society has just published Hints and Helps in our 
Temperance Work, by Frances E. Willard, at 25 cts.; and Ripples of 
Song, a beautiful temperance song-book, at 15 cts., or $12 per hundred. 
J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, New York. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

Judge Brown, of Kalamazoo, has nearly through the press his new 
work on Zhe Government of Indiana. We have seen advance sheets, 
and can say that it will be every way worthy of its field. His publish- 
ers sold 4,000 of The Government of Michigan within four months. He 
is also preparing a reprint of a very curious old map of the Northwest 
Territory, with appropriate text. We wlll send copies, postpaid, for 50 
cents each The New York 7Zribune makes an important announce- 
ment in handsome terms: ‘‘ The exceptional success of Prof. Olney’s se- 
ries of text-books in the higher mathematics has led him to prepare an 
elementary series of three volumes, which is in press at Sheldon & Co.’s 
for issue in the fall. Prof. Olney, who occupies the mathematical chair 
in the University of Michigan, is a self-taught scholar, and the success 
of his books is attributed chiefly to this peculiarity of his experience.” 

Mrs. M. J. Canedo, of Goshen, Ind., whom all the readers of the 
TEACHER favorably know, is preparing a Primary and a Higher Schoo! 
Grammar, of both of which good things may safely be prophesied 
...+.The U.S. Commissioner of Education is preparing a book to promote 
the formation of public libraries as a branch of education. It will be 
illustrated with views of library rooms and buildings, and many promi- 
nent librarians will contribute to the text Prof. Phelps, of the Nor- 
mal School at Winona, Minn., has a new book entitled The Teacher's 
Hand-Book for the Institute and the Class-room A translation of an 
elaborate Report on Drawing and Art, made to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, has been published by L, Prang & Co. It describes and criticises 
the instruction given in these branches all over the world Other new 
books are an Introductory German Reader, by Edw. 8. Joynes (Holt & 
Co.); Dr. Hart’s English Grammar and Analysis (Eldredge & Bro.) ; 
Language Lessons, by Miss P. W. Sudlow (Day, Egbert & Fidlar, Dav- 
enport, Iowa) ; Klements of Magnetism and Electricity, by John Angell 
(Putnam’s Sons); and Practical Hints on the Selection and Use of the 
Microscope, intended for beginners (Industrial Publication Co., New 
York)......Sheldon & Co. have issued a very neat Jntroductory Catalogue 
of School and College Text-books, with a valuable appendix embodying 
the educational statistics of Michigan. They announce as in press a 
History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy, by the late Dr. Haven 
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The hard times continue to compel consolidation. The Zowa School 
Journal has been sold to the publisher of Zhe Common School, at Dav- 
enport; and the Minnesota Teacher has been merged in the Chicago 
Teacher, which, with the July number, will claim a larger field under 
the title, Western Journal of Education Old and New has been incor- 
porated in Scribner's Monthly, its editor, the Rev. E. E. Hale, becoming 
a special contributor to the latter. 


Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS — MAY, 1875. 

Physiology.—How should a summer diet differ from a winter diet ? 

Name and :ocate the different parts of the brain. 

Describe the arrangement for protecting the eye. 

Mention and explain some of the effects of breathing the air of an 
imperfectly ventilated room. 

What is the peculiar property of muscles, and how are they attach- 
ed to the bones? 

Geography.—Of what does Mathematical Geography treat ? 

Define a lake, a gulf, an isthmus, a cape, and a continent. 

Through what States and Territories does the Missouri river pass ? 

What States border on the Gulf of Mexico? 

In sailing from London to Rome, through what waters would you 

ass ? 

Bound Texas, and locate its capital. 

Name the countries that border on the Black Sea. 

Name and locate five capes of Africa. 

What physical causes combine to make Liverpool a more desirable 
port of entry for American vessels than London ? 

U. S. History.a—When and by whom was the continent of North 
America discovered ? 
a On what ground did the Spanish justify their treatment of the In- 

ians? 

What was the western boundary of the United States at the close of 
the Revolutionary War? 

Give a brief sketch of the history of Indiana. 

What were the leading events of Jacxson’s administration ? 

What Presidents of the United States died in office? 

Describe some of the naval battles of the War of 1812, in which the 
Americans were victorious. 
. Name some of the most important battles of the War of the Rebel- 
ion. 

Give a sketch of the origin of the present Constitution of the United 


tes. 
What was the attitude of the leading nations of Europe towards the 
United States during the Rebellion ? 
Theory and Practice.—Why is it not best to threaten a definite pun- 
ishment for an anticipated offence? 
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Why is a scolding and fretful manner on the part of the teacher fa- 
tal to good school government ? 

Do you regard it advisable to punish children by requiring them to 
learn extra lessons? Give reasons. 

What means have you taken during the past year to improve your- 
self in your profession ? 


Arithmetic.—Suppose Chicago is directly north of Mobile, what is 
the difference of time between the places? Why ° 

If the interest, rate, and time are given, how will you find the prin- 
cipal? Tllustrate the problem. 
$4 How long must $280 be on interest at 7} per cent, to amount to 

11.95 ? 

Define and illustrate compound proportion. 

If a pole 6} ft. high throws a shadow 9 ft. 9 in. long, what will be 
the length of the shadow cast by a pole a rod high at the same hour ? 

A, B, and Ctrade in company. A put in $300 for 5 months; B put 
in $400 for 8 months ; C, $500 for 3 months. They gain $100. What 
was each man’s share of the gain ? 

Give the analysis (not the rule) of the division of { by 

How much will 193 bush. of fruit cost, at the rate of dir 7-10 for 11} 
bushels ? 

Why does the multiplication of a proper fraction by a proper frac- 
tion give a product that is less than either of its factors? Illustrate the 
answer by an example. 

If 18 yds. 1 qr. of cloth cost $36.50, what is the cost of one yard ? 


Grammar.—Which of the following words are spelled incorrectly ? 
State the rule violated in each case. Demuring, revileing, merryer, 
turkies, boilling. 

Write sentences using the word ‘‘ which” as a noun, an adjective, 
and a relative pronoun. Designate. 

Define parsing. Of what value is this exercise in the study of lan- 
guage? 

Define comparison, as applied to adjectives. Compare little, round, 
near, common, many. 

Write all the active and passive participles of the verb see. Desig- 


te. 
When do we use “shall,’”’ and when ‘ will,” in forming the future 
tense of verbs ? 
State resemblances and differences between adjectives and adverbs. 
Name and define the different kinds of sentences, and illustrate 


each, 

Analyze — ‘Tell me with whom you associate, and I will tell you 
what you are.”’ 

Correct the following, and give reasons for correction: This book 
is your’s. Brown’s the surgeon’s knife. She married my son’s wife’s 
brother. You think me mad, I who am only useless and idle. 


OFFICIAL.—The State Superintendent’s “ Circular of Information 
No. 5” transmits the recent opinion of the Attorney General that ‘ the 
safer course’’ would be to elect but one School Trustee at the June elec- 
tion in towns and cities, instead of thre. Trustees, as he previously de- 
eided. He thinks the proper construction of the Act of March, 1875, to 
be somewhat doubtful, in the absence of an adjudication by the courts. 
[Most persons would probably agree to this, after reading both opinions. 
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We believe the Town Trustees and Common Councils have generally 
followed that which best accorded with their inclinations.—TEACHER. | 
Circular No. 6 contains answers to questions as to the proper con- 
struction of recent amendments to the school law. They are in effect 
that a person may be elected County Superintendent if he has taught 
two school years — that is, eighteen months of “ actual successful expe- 
rience in teaching ’’ — and is otherwise qualified. That a Superintend- 
ent must still visit each school in his county at least once a year, and 
the County Commissioners should vote him enough days for this pur- 
pose. That the time he spends in holding township institutes, hearing 
appeal cases, and examining dockets, should not be reckoned in the 
twenty days allowed for office work; that the twenty days need not be 
distributed over the twelve months, but should be mainly occupied in 
May, June, and September, while preparing official reports; and that 
the time allowed him for visiting schools should be used when schools 
are in session, and not distributed equally through the months. 


THE UPPER ScHoo.s.—The first Annual Commencement of Pur- 
due University took place June 17, in the hall of the University. There 
was only one graduate — Mr. John B. Harper of Indianapolis, who took 
the degree of Bachelor of Chemistry, and delivered an oration entitled 
“Search for Truth.’’ His diploma was presented by Gov. Hendricks, 
with some fitting remarks. He hoped that, before many years, there 
would bea hundred members in the graduating class. A correspondent 
of the Chicago Times, who was present, says: ‘‘ The library at present 
contains only about seven hundred volumes, the past year having been 
the first of the labor of systematizing and organizing the courses of study 
and the different departments. The visitors were highly gratified to 
find everything looking orderly and prosperous. The trustees have ar- 
ranged three terms for the ensuing academic year — the first of fourteen 
weeks, commencing Sept. 10; the second of twelve weeks, commencing 
Jan. 11, 1576; and the third term of eleven weeks, commencing April 
4. A vacation of two weeks will be taken in the Christmas holidays, 
and of one week in the spring. Since the opening of the institution, 64 
students have been in attendance.”’......The Faculty of Asbury Univer- 
sity recently conferred the first honor upon a young lady, who had won 
it fairly by her distinction in scholarship The grounds of St. Mary’s 
Academy, one of the great Catholic schools near South Bend, are to be 
ornamented with condemned cannon, purchased from the Government. 

Active work has begun on the new Rose Polytechnic Institution at 
Terre Haute The closing exercises of the Orland Academy occurred 
May 27 and 28. On the evening of the 28th, a literary entertainment 
was given by the higher department, an address was pronounced by the 
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Hon. J. H. McGowan, of Coldwater, Mich., formerly a pupil there, and 
farewell remarks were made by Principal Burrier. He closed his work 
with the school amid the general regrets and commendations of his pu- 
pils and the community. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTES.—We have enjoyed the 
pleasure of a recent visit to the Northern Indiana Normal School, in its 
beautiful location at Valparaiso. This school has had unprecedented 
success, and is now a monster institution. Over 1400 different students 
have been in attendance during the whole or part of the last year. New 
buildings are to be erected on the college grounds by next fall. Profes- 
sor Brown, the Principal, has proved a splendid organizer and teacher, 
and is very popular with his students and the citizens of Valparaiso. 
His teachers are also doing excellent work, and the school may be said 
to justify its high reputation in every particular Normal institutes or 
classes are announced as follow: At Columbus, beginning June 14, for 
six weeks, in charge of County Supt. Wallace and Prof. A. H. Graham; 
beginning July 12— Laporte, under Supt. O’Brien ; Columbia City, six 
weeks, Supt. Douglas and Prof. 8. J. Hunt; Frankfort, eight weeks, 
Profs. J. E. Morton and Freeman Cooper, with able assistants; begin- 
ning July 19— Anderson, five weeks, Supt. R. I. Hamilton and Prof. 
J. N. Study; Daleville, A. M. Wallace and J. R. Woodward; July 20 
— Kewanna, Fulton Co., at least six weeks, Prof. T. W. Fields; July 
27 —Spiceland Academy, five weeks, taught by Faculty ; Hopewell, in 
Jennings county, five weeks, Principal Armstrong, of Hopewell Acad- 
emy, and others; Aug. 1— Bloomingdale, Parke county, Supt. Siler 
and others; and about the middle of July, at Westfield, in charge of 
Miss Phebe Furnas. The Laporte County Institute will open Aug. 23, 
the Madison County Institute same date, the Hendricks County Insti- 
tute Aug. 30, and the Owen Co. Institute Oct. 4. 

THE ComMoN ScHOoLS.—The seventh commencement of the Indi- 
anapolis High School ovcurred June 16, with twenty graduates, ‘‘ Lim- 
ited certificates’? were granted to three others, who nearly completed 
the course......Eleventh Commencement of Fort Wayne High School 
about the same time, with fifteen graduates. A reporter for the Sentinel 
writes in warmly commendatory terms of the Kindergarten attached to 
the Normal Department of the High School. He says: “ The results 
have shown that it not only accomplishes wonders in itself, but that it 
aids the scholars and teachers not a little in the routine branches, ma- 
king the little ones more intelligent, more ambitious, more tractable, 
and more interested in the process. Miss Kittie Drake, the accomplish- 
ed and capable Principal of the Training School, and her excellent As- 
sistant, Miss Ada Remmel, have entered into the work of introducing 
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this system into our primary schools with an energy, an industry, and 


a good judgment to which are largely due the splendid success it has 
attained.’’ He also commends highly a large collection of free-hand 
drawings and erayon sketches, on exhibition at the office of the School 
Board, and representing work in all grades of the schools. As the re- 
suit of the first year of drawing as a regular obligatory branch in the 
Fort Wayne schools, their excellence was especially noteworthy......La- 
fayette High School Commencement June 11; six graduates. Recep- 
tion afterwards by J. M. Ingersoll, of the elass......First Annual Exer- 
cises of Logansport High School Alumni June 15. Address by Mr. J. 
J. Burton, President; essay by Miss Sadie Clendening ; oration by Prof. 
W. M. McClain. There are now twenty-two alumni. Seven gradua- 
ted this year Richmond High School Commencement May 28; 16 
graduates. Students enrolled in High School, 138. The Daily Inde- 
pendent has complimentary ‘‘ current notes’’ of the schools, with espe- 
cial mention of Supt. Cooper......Kokomo graduated two May 27. Ad- 
dress to class by Rev. A. 8. Wood. The Zribune says: ‘‘ The schools 
have progressed very greatly in the past winter, and the session just 
closed has been a most prosperous one. Much praise is due to all the 
teachers, and especially to those in the High School department—Profs, 
Cox, McClain, and Harrison.’’ Elkhart, June 4; three graduates. 
Presentation of class by Miss L. A. Dimon. An Alumni Association 
has been formed Goshen graduated two this year — the first class. 
A local paper says: ‘‘ The failure heretofore has been in the scholars, 
not in the school or the working of the system of instruction. Neigh- 
bering towns have turned out graduating classes as thick as hasty pud- 
ding, We have heard of some of those graduates, too, who paid for the 
composition of their graduating essays, and of others who, after gradu- 
ating, applied for situations as teachers, and could not procure the nec- 
essary certificate of qualificatidn. We hope the Goshen High School’ 
will never turn out such graduates as these.’”? Amen! Closing exer- 
cises of Delphi Public Schools May 28 — “ extremely gratifying and in- 
teresting to all true friends of our public schools who had the pleasure 
of being present on that occasion,’’ says the Times. ‘The essay of Miss 
Ella Milroy is published in full in that paper......The Princeton High 
School has been admitted among those whose graduates may enter the — 
State University without further examination The Annual Report 
of Supt. Paris, of Randolph county, exhibits a total enumeration of 7048 
children of school age, of whom 5844 were enrolled in the schools, and 
4742 were in daily attendance. He says: ‘‘ We find that in many dis- — 
tricts the enrollment almost equaled the enumeration. This is a good 
showing for both teacher and parents.’’......The May report of the Mich- 
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igan City school shows: Enrollment, 370; av. belonging, 331; av. daily 
attendance, 296; cases of truancy, 8; of tardiness, 197; visitors, 67. 
PERSONAL.—The following-named County Superintendents have 
been appointed, so far as we yet learn: Steuben, Prof. L. R. Williams, 
of Angola; DeKalb, James A. Burns*; Lagrange, E. T. Cosper, Lima; 
Elkhart, D. Moury*; Kosciusko, W. L. Matthews*; St. Joseph, D. A. 
Ewing, of South Bend; Laporte, James O’Brien*; Starke, Dr. A. H. 
Henderson*; Fulton, E. Myers, of Kewanna; Madison, R. I. Hamil- 
ton; Adams, W. M. Walters*; Wells, Rev. Smith Goodin; Noble, M. 
C. Skinner, of Albion; Hendricks, James A.C. Dobson*. Those mark- 
ed * were re-appointed. Most of the men named we know to be excel- 
lent workers, and we hope all will eminently serve education in their 
counties......Supt. Moury was unanimously re-elected by a Board witha 
majority politically opposed to him, before which his name went with 
the endorsement of every Trustee in the county, The Goshen Demo- 
crat says he ‘‘ has devoted all his ability towards organizing our school 
system in harmony with the spirit and letter of the law, and thereby 
raising the educational standard among our people. He has succeeded 
to an eminent degree in infusing a professional activity and pride into 
the ranks of our young teachers, by holding out to them a higher re- 
ward than mere sordid considerations. If he has failed in anything, it 
has not been through negligence or want of heart in the good work. 
We are pleased that he has now a further trial of usefulness,’’...... The 
Warsaw Jndianian remarks that ‘‘ Mr. Matthews was selected because 
he had brought to bear on the discharge of his duties heretofore so much 
ability and industry.’’ There was a lively contest for his place We 
regret to learn that some of our best educators are (only temporarily, we 
hope) broken in health. The veteran Hunter, now of Franklin, failed 
near the close of his school year, and was only able to pull through with 
the valuable aid of Prof. Henry, of N oblesville. Prof. Thompson, of 
the Indianapolis High School, was unable to teach during the last term, 
and has gone for his health to South Carolina, accompanied by his tal- 
ented and faithful wife. May the balmy air bring him speedily return- 
Prof. Hodge, late of the Warsaw public schools, and Judge 
Carpenter, of the same place, are publishing the Northern Indianian, 
and making a strong, useful paper of it. Profs. Thomas of Wabash, 
Rippetoe of Connersville, Hallock of Mishawaka, and Netherton of 
North Judson, have been re-appointed to their respective superintend- 
encies. The last-named hopes to get a new school-bouse and a thor- 
oughly re-organized school before the winter sets in Dr. Matchette, 
formerly of Plymouth, and highly commended by the papers there, is 
among the teachers in the new Bourbon College, Normal School, and 
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Business Institute, whose first term opens Aug. 23......The Oxford 77rib- 
une understands that Miss Wright, long Principal of the Academy, has 
determined to resign her place. It also says that Prof. Vanscoy, for- 
merly of the Academy, lately preached in the Methodist church of that 
Miss Hitchcock, the efficient Principal of the Warsaw High 
School, will spend the vacation at her home in Ohio and among friends 
in West Virginia...... Miss Emma Burnett, of the Coquillard School, in 
South Bend, is doing editorial work on the Daily Tribune, of that city. 
Prof. W. H. Fertich, of Yorktown, Delaware county, an elocution- 
ist of repute, has engagements in a number of County Institutes for the 
coming season We hear good things of the new teacher at Kewanna, 
Fulton county. A friend writes: ‘‘ Mr. Fields is a new man here, but 
his success is absolute.’”? And the Union City Times says: ‘‘ Professor 
Fields is at home on a three weeks’ visit. The highest encomiums are 
passed on his graded school at Kewanna. He will return about the 
middle of July, and open a normal class in that place. We are pleased 
to know that Mr. Fields’s high reputation at home as an educator is 
maintained abroad.’’...... Our Fulton county friend also writes: ‘“‘ Roch- 
ester schools, under the supervision of Prof. W. J. Williams, are doing 
efficient work. W. H. Sickman, teacher in the High School depart- 
ment, is a strong right-hand supporter.’’......Prof. Ross, formerly of the 
South Bend and Osceola schools, has been called to a more lucrative su- 
perintendency in Tipton, Iowa A writer from Michigan City to the 
New England Journal of Education sends the following: ‘‘ Miss Amy 
C. Hartwell is perhaps the most popular teacher that has ever taught in 
these schools. Twenty years have passed away since she was first con- 
nected with the school, during which time she has been constantly at 
her post...... County Supt. Monroe was recently ‘‘ kicked ’”’ senseless by 
an old musket, and his collar-bone broken The School Board of But- 
ler, DeKalb county, could not re-engage Prof. Rouse as Principal, and 
he has returned to Indianapolis Géorge A. Scott, of Pierceton, was 
the lucky boy at the late competitive examination for the Naval Acad- 
emy, held in the Goshen district. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Supt. Cowen’s final report of school affairs in 
Steuben county contains the following statistics: Applicants for certifi- 
cates during year ending May 31, 282; licensed for two years 11, eight- 
een months 33, one year 64, six months 105, total 213; males 79, females 
134; rejected 69; per cent rejected, 24......Supt. Green reports 10 licensed 
for two years in Fulton county during the year, 17 for eighteen months, 
48 for twelve, and 66 for six; total, 141......Three new School Trustees 
having been chosen in Logansport, Judge Chase, of the Circuit Court, 
held that the old Board is the legal one. The new Board will appeal to 
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the Supreme Court; so we shali have the ‘‘ adjudication ’’ suggested by 
the Attorney General The St. Joseph County Board of Commission- 
ers voted to relieve Supt. Ewing altogether from school visitation. The 
late decision of the State Superintendent had evidently not been receiv- 
ed...... The colored people of Richmond held an indignation meeting on 
May 20, and resolved against cheir separate public schools, but agreeing 
to accept them for the present, and asking colored teachers for them 

A beautiful site has been selected for the new Goshen school-house, on 
two acres west of the old graveyard, where a commanding view will be 
had. Judge Wood generously gave the entire lot Bowling Green is 
to have a new school-house this season The Fifth Ward school-house 
in Terre Haute was damaged $300 worth by a late blow. The breaking 
of a water-pipe thereby drowned out one school The Porter County 
Board of Education has increased the pay of teachers ‘‘ one-fourth of a 
cent on the grade of a license,”’ the increase to take effect at the opening 
of the fall terms; and also prohibited the use of tobacco in the school- 
room by teachers...... The Laporte County Board condemn the detention 
of pupils after school hours, and keeping them in during intermission 
for study, but would not prohibit their occasional use as detectives. 


OTHER STATES AND FOREIGN. 


The usual meeting of the Ohio Teachers’ Association occurs at Put- 
in Bay June 29 to July 1.....The American Institute of Instruction sits 
this year in Providence, R. I., July 7-9......California will have a State 
Teachers’ Convention this year, for the first time in three years 
Anderson School of Natural History, founded by Agassiz on Penikese 
Island, is closed this summer for want of funds...... Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary is building a $60,000 edifice, devoted to science and art. Gifts are 
asked for it President White, of Cornell University, is named as a 
candidate for the White House next year. His gifts to Cornell aggre- 
gate $100,000 Jefferson Davis is President-elect of the Texas Agricul- 
tural College, at $4,000 a year The new Texas school law pays teach- 
ers ten cents a day for each pupil in actual attendance The Boston 
School Board asked the girls to dress simply on graduation day, and the 
Milford (Mass.) girls agreed to graduate in every-day dresses. 


The President of Mexico recommends compulsory and secular —i. 
é., non-priestly — education for his people ‘** Godless schools ”’ (with- 
out a priest, that is) are rapidly growing in favor in Catholic countries: 

The Scottish Education Act secured the enrollment of 7,960 pupils 
more last year than the year before, and a greater average attendance of 
5,046 English is being studied by 60,000 persons in Yeddo......Syria 
has a new ‘‘ European Medical College,’’ which has graduated 24. 





